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pni-FACE 

Under a Council on Library Resources Grant, for the 
past year and a half I have been Investif^ating the lack of 
and the need for library and Information services to seasonal 
and migrant farmworkers. For three months, Kay throu.^h July, 
I traveled extensively through rural California, Oregon, 
V/ashington, and, western Idaho. 

In order to make ti^.is study feasible I had to limit 
myself both geographically and in the types of services to 
be considered. Geographically, I limited myself to the above 
named states and to the farmworker migrant's home base of south 
Texas: the Lov/er Rio Grande Valley (Brownsville to McAllen,) 
Laredo, and the V/inter Gardens area (Crystal City to ITagle 
Pass.) ScViOol related ser^v^'lces to the seasonal farmworker and 
farrrworker migrant were not studied. I concentrated on com- 
munity and library based information services. In interviews 
I had to use the term information services, in so far as seasonal 
and migrant farmworkers were not generally acquainted with 
public libraries. 

Emphasis was placed on the top priority needs of the 
farmworker as he saw them. Eliminated from consideration, there- 
fore, were services currently of f ered by a few public libraries: 
story hours and book circulation. These ser\^ices were appreciated 
and heavily used, especially by children, and should not be 
abandoned • 
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In reading this report keep In mind the living and vjorklng 
conditions of the seasonal and migrant farmworker* Eight to 
ten hours per day, five and a half to six days, at the peal: 
of the season, often seven days per week, the entire family 
stoops and bends under the hot sun harvesting the nation's crops. 
They then c;o home to shacks or concrete bunkers, two rooms for 
a family of six. The single man generally has a bunk in a 
warehouse tj^'pe building. They are totally isolated from the 
community; often lining on private property or in isolated 
public housingf The ommunlty welcomes them only at harvest 
time and then strictly for the work they perform. 

An article in the California Library Asgoclation Bulletin , 

June ^ 19'4'0, reminds us that the problem and solutions discussed 

in this paper are not new. The manager of the Tulare Migratory 

Labor Camp, Vlsalla, California informed the CIJV's fqrty-flfth 

annual meeting and Public Relations Institute, Long Beach, . 

April 18, 19^^0, that, . 

I believe that there is no one single 
agency that has more to offer in this whole 
problem- of dealing with the migratory laborers 
In California than does the library ...^ 

and again, 

Since the library Is fundamentally an educational 
agency, it would seem advisable In analyzing 
any social problems to be attacked by that 
agency, to stop at this point and think a little 
about these people with whom we propose to deal.^ 

And what should the role of the public library be? 

The manager, Robert Hardle, said in 19^0; 



Kow the children have the opportunity to 
appreciate these national probleins throup:h 
the facilities offered by the public schools, 
but facilities are net usually available to the 
adults. Consequently it behooves all aprencles 
capable of and equipped to disseminate this 
wholesomely as possible. Among channels for 
such education in the average town, I know of 
none more vital than the library.^ 



And finally, 



Reading should, of course, be encouraged, but 
probably no more. than should study groups, 
and open forums. 
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Chapter I. INTHCDUCTICN 

The farnworlrer migrant is, in rural areas, a major 
unserved group. 'Unbiased, accurate information on lav;, wel- 
fare regulations, housing, employment > and social security 
lack effective coordinated delivery to them. The United Farm- 
v;orlcers of America, AFL-CIC stands virtually alone in attempting 
to deliver coordinated, accurate Information to this group. 
Under a grant from the Council of Library Resources, this 
report will analyse the problem and present some solutions to 
the library profession. 

In sum,,mary, recommended with a strong sense of urgency, 
is the establishment of Survival Information Centers (SIC) 
in all niajor rural communities v;here live large numbers of 
seascn?3.1 and migrant farmworkers. To effectively meet comr.unlty 
needs these centers must be Independent of grcvrers and labor 
contractors, and must be guided by the farmworJcers themselves. 
They should be staffed by outreach staffs, trained In cross - 
agency services and Information* 

A brief st.9. tls tical overview cf the ceasonal farmworl-ier 
anO. f^^.rmworker migrant reinforces the urgency of SIC. According 
to thci Comptroller General of the U.S., in a report to Congress 
in February, 1973: 

A. Two hundred thousand farmworker migrants currently y?ork 
in the three migrant streams: the West Coast,, the Kldeast, and 
the E-ast Coast. ijhls Is a highly questlon^^.ble figure. The 
actual number Is unknown due to the nature of seasonal farmworlrj 
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3. The average Income nationally for a migrant farmworker 
family was ;'^2,021 In 1970. (Poverty level for a family of six 
in 1970 was '3^,800.) This income figure includes the earnings 
of children who Illegally work in the fields and whose income 
is credited to their father' s social security number, -5 

C, According to a 1970 U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
report, sixty-three percent of all migrants v/ere sixteen years 
old or younger. Another report indicated that ninety percent 
of migrant children never finish high school 5 that the average 
farmworker migrant has acquired a fourth or fifth year education. 



Chapter. II. - HCV DO PR^S^N^ ATD FORMER FAHMw'CHKeR . r-:iGPAT:?S 
LCOK AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND LIBRARlA.NS ? 

Library service Is foreign to the farmworker, especially 
to the Mexican and Mexican Ainerican, An example of former 
farmworkers' attitudes toward libraries, is the Interview with 
the Talent Search Director of a project working with farrnwor]cers 
In the coastal valleys of California, A former farmworker, 
who dropped out of school at the end of the eighth grade and 
now under a federal grant encouraging students to remain in 
high school, she had some .definite ideas of libraries, their 
current and prospective rcles. She stated unequivocally that 
the staffs and programs of rural libraries she had been in con- 
tact v/ith, have no relevance to the Chicano community. There 
exists a serious communications break down* For instance, the 
story hour,, with its focus on -the experiences and interests 
of the Anglo child, leaves the Mexican American child, at best, 
vrith a feeling of cultural ambivalence. She stressed that the 
real net3d of the Chicano farmv;orker is ironiediate assistance ajnd 
information. The public library could develop a role supple- 
menting existing social agencies which visit the tovm infrequently,' 
It could also interpret th^ needs of the farmworker to the wel- 
fare departnent which , has. the reputation of giving no servicet 
unless the person knows and insists on his rights. 

Librarians are viexied as useless In their library buildings. 
They must be active in their cotnraunities , attracting people 
by theii motivation and concern for them as people, people with 

O 



real problems which override their interest in or need for 
books. This concern overrides any question of race. Librarians 
must be concerned about the problems.. faced by all facets of 
their communities and must concern then:selves with creative 
ways to cooperate with others in meeting them. That the branch 
library is closed and the branch librarian unavailable when 
people come out of the fields Is not a creative use of the 
branch library nor of staff time. Just belnp; open late, waiting 
for patronage, Is not an answer either, however; only by com- 
munity involvement can information needs be met. 

Another interview along the California coast focused on 
the ambivalent attitude even persons Involved in the education 
of farmworl^er migrants . have toward the public library and its 
role in continuing education and Information. An p]ngllsh as 
a second language instructor stressed the ap^ithy of his students 
toward reading and tov;ard the library. In discussing means to 
break this apathy"he explored possible alternatives to the 
distribution of books and materials, such as nssistance in 
filling out forms, translating letters, showing . films and 
using video-tapes . He defined these services as not '*library 
services,*' but rather as the establishment of a "service center*' 
of vrhich the library (by which he clearly meant books and other 
printed materials) would be a small part* TTe also stressed 
that libraries are not open hours when they could be used by 
farmworkers after work nor do librarians consider their physical 
and staff image as seen by the farmworker. 
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The director of a Tt^ajor farmworker service project In 
Washington pointed clearly to another role that public libraries 
must play if they are to be relevant. He asserted that libraries 
he Nas acquainted vrlth had no information on local Issues, 
such as voting records of poll t leans, information on farm labor 
contracts, basic medical Information and how to establish 

7 

cooperatives and food buying clubs, both in English and Spanish*^ 
Though this type of information may be available In some libraries 
upon request, active ooiDnunlty distribution is virtually non- 
existent. The prevailing attitude In the profession seems to 
be; if someone needs to know he will come in. 

A Parent and Child Center director in Washl>igton, in 
discussing potential librarj^ roles, commented that there should 
exist In every community an agency where one could get continuous 
year-round adult education on an informal, as v?ell as a formal 
basis. The library has traditionally considered itself an 
agency for continuing adult education. However, it has failed 
to meet this obligation to the farmworker migrant. He recom- 
mends that the staff of the agency responsible for this service 
have community orientation training, enabling them to communicate 
with ''minority" persons in the coriirruni ty and make them feel 
at. ease. This person must speak the language of the persons 
he is to serve. ^ 

Persons interviewed referred to needs as. they s^m them» . 
as leaders of organi^raticns., or opinion leaders In the communltyo 
The thread that weat^es^: through all their comments is that library 



service as currently conceived and executed does not meet the 
needs of the farmworker migrant. Furthermore, In desltsnlng 
programs and services, the librarian falls to survey minority 
community leadership. Farmworker migrants >7ere Interviewed 
In camps and homes through the cooperation of a few librarians, 
nurses, and labor organi2:ers. 

The majority of farmworkers met had extremely limited 
contact with libraries and librarians. All but a handful had 
no contact with any, except where there were projects v;hich 
served the camp or community. The Interviews were informal. 
The interviewer asked what use, if any, the family made of 
library mobile units, or available tutoring x>vo^Tarv.s, or if 
no contact existed, about, problems, hopes t and interests of the 
family^ 

One farmworker. migrant near Pasco, Washington Indicated 
that he used .the bookmobile to learn English. and for books on 
mechanics. He indicated that his boss did not speak nor under- 
stand much Spanish and he felt a need to communicate better 
with him. He also said that he would like to get out of agri- 
culture. A number of migrants use visiting bcoHnfiobiles for 
novelas and f otono\''e las ( inexpensive ..paperback coinlc-llke 
bookle'ts available in bulk.) A strong demand exists for 
histories of Mexico also. Films, v;hen shovrn, especially 
cartoons and Mexican films, are very popular v^lth both child- . 
ren and adults. 
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Several farnvfcrker raigrants indicated they had some 
reading material, normally Spanish language ir.agazines and 
novelas, which they purchased at stores^ both at home in south 
Texas and in the migrant stream* Many migrants stated that 
they were too tired after work to bother going to a library 
unit, even a bookmobile which made regular visits, but wished 
such a service vias available at ho;.it? base during the winter* 

Children everywhere are overwhelming users of migrant 
bookiTjObile service. They take out books in English and Spanish 
with an emphasis on picture books and simple reading materials, 
Th'3 teenager, especially, check? out Kexlcan and other popular 
records. 

Even bookmobile service is severely limited to the migrant. 
Most libraries do net serve migrant camps or areas of migrant 
concentration* The director of at least one major library 
system was not aware of the extent of migrant and .settled-out 
migrant population in her county. She was serving only one 
camp out of at least a hundred, with an an Anglo staff that 
spoke little Spanish • Kany. librarians stated that they do not 
of fer. bookmobile service to the uigrart camps because of high 
booK loss, Cne library offered this ser\'ice the first year of 
a LSCA Title I grant* but then discontinued it because of the 
* high loss rate . 

Something is better than nothing. The booknobile can 
serve as a lifeline between a camp or migrant concentration 
and the community, making people feel less isolated, more v;anted 



by l^he community at large. It is unfortunately as the 

director of a High School Equlv cy Program (HEP) for nigrants 

so succinctly put it, "a book check out machine," and low in 

the priorities of the farmvrorker migrant, who lives so far 

down in poverty that simple survival comes first,,. 

Where do I get food, shelter, medical care, 
legal assistance, work, and learn sufficient 
English not to get taken by my boss or contractor? 

sumraarizes the attitude of the farmworker when asked his 

priorities. The "book check out machines" and library branches 

generally are not concerned V7ith these basics. 
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Chapter III. HOW DO LlhPARIkUS S^E TH3 SEHVICSS THSY CFFgH 
OH FAIL TO QFr'ER TO TH]^ FAHMWORKEn >?IGRANT? 

In spot surveying librarians and library staffs, 
Including branch librarians, in rural migrant areas of 
California, Oregon, and VJashlngton^ I e;enerally met with the 
fariiiworker first, as well as vjith the organisations which 
serve him, including; Kexlcan American groups. I then would 
talk to the librarian servin.f^ that community* What librarians 
saw as their role, if any, and how the farmworkers saw their 
needs differed dramatically in most cases, 

T'loufjh farmworkers f^enerally see no role for the public 
library, their children do use libraries when t'^.vailacle . A 
prevalent attitude amorvr librarians is if the child reads, 
not only will he continue readin.c^ as he fc;ets older but will 
encourage his parents to come in and read alcjo. Service to 
farmwox^'^er • s children is very limited, however, and tViat 
specifically directed toward them Is virtually non-existent • 

The migrant holds to traditional ways with the father as 
the unquestioned head of the family. Generally, the parents 
read little English, if any, If they do not comprehend what 
the child is readincc in Enf^llsh, resentment or frustration 
builds up tovfard the library or school. Bi-llnQ:ual and 
bi-cultural books should be available to enccurafre the parents 
to read to and with his child. Parents must also comprehend 
the finRncial obligation they are assuminp; by allowing their 
child to have books; that they are on loan and not gifts, or 



for sale., Librarians must develop programs to serve the entire 
migrant family. These are lackint^ on the "book check out 
machines" or bookmobiles, as well as in most rural libraries. ^ 

Some branch librarians are proud of their service to 
the farmworker child; none claim to seT\re many adults. 
Spanish language story hours, unfortunately, ,are seldom 
offered in ruralj libraries . Furthermore, most lack Spanish 
speaking staff members t Those that do generally assign them 
to checking out books* 

Unfortunately, the boolts are seldom in Spanish and 
virtually never in colloquial Spanish. Dr. Ernesto Galarj^a, 
educator and author, stated in a speech at a meeting of 
Reforma t "VJe must find people who v/ill write for these 
various ethnic constituencies, various cultures, and v?ill 
write \n their own traditions, in their own idiom, in their 
own mood... "9 He has organl?:ed "Studio Laboratory for Materials 
for the Spanish Speaking" in San Jose, composed of teachers, 
art students, parents from the community, as well as school 
administrators and librarians. This "Laboratory" publishes 
"Mini-Libros" for little children, first through the fourth 
grade • The purpose of the series is to encourage parents to 
read to the child in his t)wn language, Spanish. When the child 
is ready to read he will read on his own. "Although Dr. 
Galarza concentrated on the public school and its lack of 
sensitivity to the Kexican American child, the same criticism 
can be^ levelled at the public librarian. 

mc 
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Kany librarians Interviewed, In their anxiety not to 
get Involved In controversial community Issues, such as the 
farmworkers' strllce for decent working conditions, free of 
coercion, offer a very bland package of services, both in 
their vehicles and in their libraries. One stated that her 
goal was the integration of the Mexican American into the 
great American melting pot, i.e; paint the staff brown, place 
Spanish v;ords in their mouths, place them in a bookmobile with 
some Spanish language boolcs and send them off with their "book 
check out machine, This staff naturally does what a stereo- 
typed bookmobile staff does: it checks out books. Impact? 
Quest! enable, 

^:any libraries do not displjf.y information on local 
controversial issues including farmworker unionization. In 
one community- the library director reacted to local pressure 
and ordered the removal of the Aztec Eagle from a vehicle 
designed to serve the Mexican American community. Even in 
small towns with high percentages of Mexican American farmworkers, 
the displays, signs, and atmosphere of the branches are strictly 
Anglo middle-class. Even if one admits that small town politics 
are bitter and lines are tightly drawn on the union issue, the 
lack of Spanish language books on a variety of levels of 
sophistication ^nust be challenged.. 

Rural library budgets are smllf but at least one rural 
library in Oregon , where three cultures have settled, has 



purchased both Russian and Spanish language books out of its 
meager, budget, and xith the assistance of an LSCA Title I 
grant, it has placed a collection of Spanish language and 
Chicano culture bocks in a local Chicane cultural center*^^^ 
The attitude of the library adir.lnistrator sets the tone of 
the library. This particular adninlstrator set as her goal 
service to her large migrant population. Other libraries ^set 
barriers which effectively bar use instead* 

Are any librarians nakin.^.; an iTnpact? Most librarians 
who are knoWi by name by the rural migrant and forner migrant 
are recognized as concerned and K'nowlodgeable individuals In 
commurii ties ;tfhlch are generrnlly in-iifferent or hostile tov;ard 
their temporary i^lsitors. After all^ the v:orl:ers are needed 
only to harvest the crop. They place ad«3itional burden^s on 
the v;elfare systen. They do not sp^ak ^Inslish one! thereby 
burxSen the local schools v;ith uni^nted children at odd periods 
of the school year. 

As an example of Impact, one branch librarian was 
approached by. a resident of a nearby labor camp for assistance 
in naking contacts in the Anglo connunlty, Ke knew no one on 
the Anglo side of town, nov dUl most of the camp residents, 
about two hundred families, permanent and migrant. However, 
many persons knevf that the community librarian was friendly 
and concerned. She had shown her concern by encouraging 
meetlnz-^s of Anglos, including the editor of the local nev;s- 
paper and a few concerned growers, v/lth a handful of Mexican 
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Americans In the basement of the old Carnegie library, as 
vTell as In the canp# She also had started lnform?^l conversation 
classes In Spanish and English both at the library and in the 
camp. Another librarian has established a scholarship fund 
for local farmworkers at the community college. She has also 
developed an Innovative tutorial program in her service are^^i. 
Friendly concern will not make the library the center for 
migrant activity, but It is a major first step. As nothing; 
in human relations is simple neither is migrant contact. 

The library and the librarian raust serve the entire 
community, not Just the traditional niddle-class Anglo user 
with his demand for best sellers, and the child with school 
assignments. Cf course, community opinion may not alw?ays 
support large scale ser\''lce to seasonal and grant farmworkers. 
However, no major public policy is involved in allocating a 
small part of the' library * s resources to serve these unserved. 
Adjusting hoyrs, hirii:^?, at least pdirt,tiT.e, a Mexican 'American to 
assist in naking community contacts will in small measure 
encourage use of the public library's resources. Finally, 
plan for a Survival Information Center, a concept vihich will 
be developed. in this report. 

The farmworker migrants are not a homogennous population. 
Farmworkers Include turbar.ed slkhs from India, Arabs from 
Yemen, "long hairs*' (hippies) from all over, Anglos from the 
South and Appalachia, Blacks, and Filipinos; though on the 
West Coast the Mexican American and Mexican are predominant. 



However, the Survival Information Center, which is proposed, 
would serve the basic need of all for information and 
assistance, in short for survival in a highly complex society, 
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Chapter IV. EXISTING INFCHH/wTICT: SOURCES AND SERVICES FOR 
FARMWCRKEn MI GRANTS . 

Hov7 does the farmworlcer migrant determine the employment 
situation In the area or another area? What type of housing 
is available for him and his family? What Is the current 
pay? Where can he obtain medical aid? Are there any child 
care facilities? These are the basics which middle-class 
Americans ansv7er by reading the newspaper, writing the Chamber 
of Commerce, reading guide books, or asking the reference 
librarian of the local public library. But for the farmworker 
whose very livelihood depends upon not making a wrong choice, 
vThere does he turn for this type of information ^vo.r\ ^fter he. 
settles In an area permanently? 

Many emigrant farmworkers need not concern themselves with 
such decisions. They are part of worker groups recruited In 
sou.t!'i Texas or elsewhere by a labor contractor and delivered 
to a farmer or agrl-businfjss for a negotiated fee. This fee 
is the local wage for the worker plus a fee for the contractor* 
The wage of the worker is decreased by a percentage taken off 
his wages by the contractor for "services rend.-:)red. ** The result 
is that the contractor gains and the worker, by the end of the 
season, has little or nothing to show for his hard work. The 
contractor makes all work and living arrangements for the worker 
and generally suppliej^ transportation from home basei He is 
the resented middle, man, the broker in flesh. Large corporate 
farms tend to hire through the contractor on^ hiring hall 
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(United Farmworliers of America, APL-CIO contracts only,) 
Small farmers often hire locally. The worker who does not 
speak fluent English and who dor*^ not know his rights and 
privileges under the law Is at the mercy of the contractor. 
His elimination from the agricultural scene Is one of the 
goals of the United Farmworkers of America, AFL-CIO. 

Another ma;Jor source of Information Is the grower. 
Some growers send notification to their steady workers In 
Texas Informing them that the harvest Is ready, that 
pruning season Is here. Kany families from south Texas 
respond to that notice and begin the trek north. They know 
the type of work and pay to expect, the type of housing and 
radical care available. Both are often proi'lded through the 
grower. 

Others, primarily experienced families, check with the 
Rural Kanpower office of the State Employment Service. This 
state service acts as an arm of the employer, passing on 
employment and wage information. Though claiming neutrality, 
it is charged by various migrant organizations with referring 
workers when no work is available, thereby aiding in the 
lowering of the wage scale and of not checking the condtion 
of available housing. . 

The various state employment services issue bulletins on 
crop conditions, on manpovrer needs for other parts of the 
state and adjacent states. They also transm.lt work orders to 
Texas and other supplier states for manpower, in order to assure 
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the large corporate farms sufficient manpower to harvest the 
crops 

The Hural Manpower Service In California also trains 
farmworkers: under the Federal Manpower Training and Development 
Act (KDTA) for non-nlgrant farmworl: and other jobs during the 
winter, thereby encouraging the "settliiig out** process. 

Word of mouth within the migrant camp is a major transmitter 
of information. Many Mexican and Mexican American families 
travel In groups; for Instance, in one camp in Washington, all 
the families were from La Grulla, Texas, a small town in Lho 
rower Hio Grande Valley. Virtually all residents of La Grulla 
mlgr^^te North together following the crops. To z^v^ some idea 
of the extent of the migration, according to Rcrrsc Vlllareal, 
Associated City-ccunty Econocnic Development Corporation of 
Hidalgo County, Texas, of a population of 180,000 in Hidalgo 
County, an estimated forty to fifty thousand migrate annually. 
Out of the four county Lexer Rio Graiide area alcna, 

118,000 migrate each year, and that is only one of three Idvge, 
ml^grant areas in south Texas. At the sarv&e tl:r.e, .9S this out- 
TT.igration occurs, forty to fifty thousand Green Carders (Mexicans 
ccn^nldered permanent residents by the 11.3. Imnil.grD tlon and 
Naturalli:ation , but vhose home?, are in fJexlco) cross the border 
to replace local v/orHers, thereby keeping wages low. 

The bulk of the migrants go to the Midi-^estj Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, By October, elc^hty percent have returned, 
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Ninety percent by Novenber, and one hundred percent by December. 
December through Febrp.ary all remain In the Valley^ This Is 
the vast number of people tapped by the contractor and grower. 
A sl'milar pattern occurs In Florida .-^^ 

What alternative forms of information exist to that of 
the i?rower and his agents? IIo one should be depenrlent for 
the majority of the year upon his employer to guide his personal 
life and decision making process. Other workers do not depenci 
upon their employers to guide their lives. In Industry, the 
hired slave has virtually been eliminated. 

As the GAO report, previously cited, succinctly points 

outs 

A*n overall plan and a common diroction of effort 
are ne*^ded to quide these (Federal ) programs ^^nci 
stren^2;then their inpac t on i/nproving the livings 
condition^ of lair/rnnt an^^ other se.^iKonal farm- 
workers.-^^ 

Tinder Title III B and other sections of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 19^-^1 under the Kigrant Health Act, under 
Title I - Migrant, Elementary ^\nd Secondary rlducation Act, 
. unriv;r the rural housing section of the Housing Act of 19^9i 
and a variety of other Federal laws, agencies have been 
established to serve the migrant fai^mwor leers and their fanllies. 
The agencies and federally established uniti^ funded under 
these acts include among their responsibilities information 
dissemination. A cursory look at the variety of agencies 
indicates a variety of offerings reaching nrnall numbers of 
farmviorkers , with the majority only vaguely aware, if at all. 




of the services offered. ■ Coordination of educational records 
of school age children Is offered through the Uniform Filgrant 
Student Record Transfer System, which, using a computer located 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, works through the public schools. 
Health records are coordinated through the I^igrant flealth 
Referral Project, Austin, Texas, The rational Kigrant Infor- 
mation Clearinghouse, Juare^^-Llncoln Center, Austin, Texas, 
compiles directories of micrant programs state by state for 
use by agencies worlcing with TDigrant farn:workers . In its 
year of existence, it has issued directories of migrant programs 
in Texas, in California, ann nore are in the planning stage. 
In cooperation with the Migrant Referral Project, it also 
has issued a directory of .nigrant health servicCv*? in selected 
states . 

The migrant farmvrorker generally is not aware of services 
offered by agencies and groups established to serve hin» Since 
the extent of services available varies drastically from com- ■ 
munity to community, state to state, he cannot expect them to 
be available or to be relatively uniform.. As an example, in 
California he has the right to- legal services under the Califor- 
nia Rural legal Assistance and locally org'-\nized U.S. Office 
of Economic Opportunity financed les^al programs. Such programs, 
however I are lacking in many parts of rural Oregon. Under 
Title III B - Economic Opportunity Act of 19^>^i migrant councils 
have been funded in various states to coordinate migrant program 
such as the Texas, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Illinois TUgrant 

Councils. 
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AcGording to David CJeda, of the Texas y.lgrant Council , 

t*'iat council's areas of responsibility Include the establish- 

ment of !ni grant' Head Start programs: in Texas and in the 

•*recei\'er'' states - i.e#.ln the lulgrant stream,. Fourteen 

migrants Head Start centers have been established which follow 

the families. They have been established in areas of greatest 

need, ^N-here local agencies have not funded local migrant 

Head Start programs. The plan is to offer a continuum of 

services to the child and his family. These centers are located 

pri/narily in the Midwest, but one has been established in 
l4 

Nys 5a , Cregon, 

The U.S. Office of Child Development, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has allocated funds for fourteen advocates 
to be assigned to these centers, each to be specialised in 
soine area of concern, such as mental heal'jh. These, advocates 
are to assist in problem areas, seek cnmmunity resources, 
communicate with local residents and le.^ders. They are 5ilso 
to act as information resources for the migrant. Through 
this inform-'^ tion resource it is hoped that the irdgrant will 
become more self-sufficient and will perhaps "settle oat" of 
the migrant stream. This information role is one the local 
librarian should be able to fill in her community. At the very 
least, the librarian should coordinate with or assist these 
advocates to become aware of community resources. Unfortunately, 
the librarian's image is such that Kr. Ojeda, as most present 



and former farmworker migrants interviewed, had never 
thought of the librarian as a community resource or advocate, 
but solely as the person who keeps books in order and checks 
them out. 

Many local communities are developing migrant Head Start 
programs vvA<^t the auspices of the U,S» Office of Child 
Development and librarians are coordinating with these programs, 
offering group visits and story hourc. Community resource 
Information to the families should also be offered, however. 
None of the migrant Head Start and related programs surveyed 
have developed that intensive a relationship with their local 
librarians. 

A major source of Inf orriatl on in the camps, both public 
and private, is the public health nurse, funded under ferJeral 
migrant health legislation. Her primary jot) is preventive 
medicine and first aid, but because of her proximity and 
numerous vlslbs to the Individual she is asKed and supplies 
a wide ro.n^e of information. 

One of the most sucessful public health projects surveyed 
was the United Farmworker Family Health Center, Toppen.^^sh, 
Washington (no relationship to the United Farmworker Union, 
AFL-CIC.) This project has a van which regularly visits the 
numerous private camps in the Yakima Valley, as well as a fully 
staffed center in Toppenlsh. Hddle Esperza, Training Director,, 
stressed that the health center and mobile unit not only screen 
for medical problems, but also stress health and dental education. 

O 
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He stressed that people cannot be forced to seek medical 
assistance, but can only be given information upon which to 
act. The Center openly seeks and receives aid from other 
public agencies, such as welfare and employment, and Kr, 
Esperfia thought that libraries could easily cooperate and 
thereby reinforce the Center* o message. Ke stressed, though, 
that any Involvement must be carefully planned in advance. 

One reason for the success of the public health nurse 
as a reliable transmitter of Information is her general image 
of non-involvement in grower-worker conflicts and her dedication 
to her primary job.'''^ 

Other migrant programs with Information components Include 
adult education programs, such as one offered by the Northern 
California Hducatlcn Project which serves the Central Valley 
of Callfcrnla. This project, which is in the process of 
decentralizing, stresses various aspects of farmworker educs^tion, 
child development and community leadership development, rresently, 
it Is building its ov;n internal farinvrorker leadership structure. 
Thout^h as an educational agency it vfould be a los^cal agency 
for libraries to coordinate with, no Vallpy library has a working 
relationship v/lt^i it. It should be stressed, however, that 
by its own admission, it reaches only betvreen three to ten 
percent of all farmworkers. Other major projects include the 
Valley Migrant League In the Willamette Valley of Oregon and 
Trabaj4dores Adelante in the Santa Clara Valley of California. 
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All have educational and inf^^rmatlonal programs. Public 
library Involvement Is virtually non-existent In these 
programs, though they sometimes do supply books for a 
specific project, such as preparing for high school 
equivalency tests* 

A project which has great potential for library Involvement 
is the Kulti-service Center, established by the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Human Resources In TJyssa. The DHR is an umbrella 
agency which coordinates child welfare, public assistance, 
vocational rehabilitation, mental health, and employment. The 
Center is funded to give intefrrated services, to assist in the 
"settling-ort" process, and also to clve *'barid-ald'* assistance 
to migrants. Persons are aUled both in the c^^ntor which houses 
all the above services and by outreoch wcr)c€rs. The Center hes 
a Spanish speaking person on duty at all time to act as a 
translator to solve problems. With all soCi^il services under 
one roof. It is simple to clarify the problem, Flowever, 
reK;ulations make service delivery difficui^t, according to staff 
Interviews • 

The center has the power to $3;enerate cross-aojency services 
as the need, arises ?3nd as demand develops in the community. 
These services currently include several that public libraries 
could offer independently or in cooperation with a center, 
preferably the latter, including tutoring in driver education 
In ^Spanish, small group family life education, discussing 



budsetins, child raisins, family relations. Another popular 
program is "self-help housing" under which families build 
houses with limited or no down-paynent other than the people •s 
own "sweat equity. "^'^ 

The personal approach of the center and its outreach staff 
in the corraunity should be emulated by public libraries. Sy 
working closely with centers of this nature, the library could 
reach many new potential users and could tap a broad range of 
community resources to meet its information responsibilities. 

The information needs of the farmworker migrant and the 
diverse services potentially available are complex. The public 
library, Independent of other public agencies and community 
groups, can meet neither thoir Inf crm^^itlon nor their cultur^il 
orientation >ieeds. 
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Chapter V. THE SUHVTVAL TNFCR:'A?ICN CBNT5R t THE KS:iD . 

In constructing a model for a Survival Informtlon Center 
(SIC) for farmworicers and farmworker migrants, one must Iceep 
in ralnd their . isolation from the Anglo or dominant coniinunity 
and their need for basic Information on shelter, food, inedical 
care, Jobs, legal assistance, and Job related Hnglish, 
Furthermore, one must accept their need for self-deterralnation 
and development of cultural Identity. 

Many rural communities have libraries. Cften it is the 
only public agency in the community which, reorienterl , . could 
function as a physical base for a Survival Inforination Center, 
Whether selecting the local public libi-'ary or so'xe other base, 
In every rural community such a center should! be estHbllsljOil • 
■ In the smallest community this might be only a part time 
co:.imunity aide, trusted by the migrant f armworlcer , preferably 
a former nij^r^int who is aware of the range of services avail- 
able. 

The library should enlist the support of leaders of the 
seasonal farmvorlcer community and establish an advisory co^t?- 
mittee supportln;? the SIC. It should elso request other 
social service agencies to desl,p;nate staff members as liaison 
to the center as plans are laid for its establishment. 

The local public library should house the Survival Infor- 
mation Center, V;hy the public library? The library h^s w.\ th- 
in it information on all subjects or has the ability through 
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netKork affiliations to retrieve requested Infornatlon, 3y 
having trained persons on Its staff who could actively use 
this Information and make it available to the person who needs 
it in terTPs that he understands i the information service shifts 
from passive to active community use. As the need for a variety of 
Inforniatlon -^nd referral flow into the Horary from the com- 
munity, the library vmuld , by necessity, seek out additional 
Information and make recommendations for additional resources 
to be developed by the SIC and other community agencies* 

The SIC staff would rely on. the library* s resources plus 
the specialized resources of the cooperating groups and agencies. 
The nisvant farmworker .would become aware that, the public library 
in each community is the focal point for ancwerin-j questions 
he might have, plus the initiator cf the referral process*. 
He would not need to guess who ml^ht help hini. He would learn 
that an agency dedicated to inf ormaticn disseudnation would 
assist hira through its SIC staff, as well as within its wall^* 

This concept, while relatively simple to . state, v;culd be 
difficult to implement. It will require a reorientation of 
the library and the librarian, frcn- one who shelves bocks and 
keeps the records in order, to the ima^^e of one who is actively 
concerned about people and who will asslsi them irrespective 
of the n»r-ed, oftex* throup;h non-book, non-audio visual resource.?,, 
from kncvfledge gained through experience. It would require the 
libr^iry to be the active disseminator of irif orr^atl on rather than 
the passive collector of /mterlals. 
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If the library is to be the focal point of this service 
It would further require the training of outreach vjor^.ers in 
community Informatloni consumer education and tutoring, to 
name a few areas of concern, rather than the traditional tasks 
of distribution of books and materials, and encouragement of 
the use of the local library* s tradi tional services • The 
library director must develop a new vision of the role of the 
public library in the community. 

The extension of traditional library services and the 
information and referral role probably cannot effectively be 
combined in the sane person. To assign the same person to 
run a bookmobile and to meet inf orrnatlon/i*ef erral needs does 
not work effectively. The day to day p.ressure of deinj^-nd for 
books by children effectively bloclcs the booUmoiblle staff's 
* ability to serve as an Information referral resource In the 
com:!iunity . This role is a sep-iira^e and qu^^sl-inde-pendent one. 

The SIC work^=^r would not be limited to the library in 
terms of referral or sources of community information, but the 
library could expedite the gatherlns^ and d issemiratlon of the 
inforrafttion and referral, 

V/hat training and background should the SIC field staff 
have? Of prime importance in the hiring of this staff is that 
they have the same or similar background to those they are to 
serve, seasonal farmworker or migrant farmworker experience. 
Secondly, they should be out^oinp; and be looked upon by the 
com.munity as sensitive to needs and knovrledgeable . They should 
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be fluent in Spanish if assignert in areas of Spanish speaking 
migrantst Formal education is important, but could be overridden 
by the above, A Junior College degree* as it gives the Individual 
added perspective of his cornmunity, should be a formal require- 
ment which could be waived as other factors mentioned are con- 
sidered. 

They would, by necessity, spend thier time in the community 
and not in the library building, becoming acquainted both with 
the seasonal and migrant farmworlcer and v;ith community resources 
available to them. They would also spend some time assisting 
other agencies and groups in order to acquaint themselves with 
their concepts and ser^Tiices, Specialized outreach wor!:ers of 
these various agencies v:ould wori: closely with ^.he SIC workers, 
meeting needs uncovered in the search for information and 
assistance. In order to be effective, the SIC workers woul:! 
often meet with small groups that have common concerns* All 
SIC workers would be trained to worlc with such small group;?. 
The community aide, as explained in chapter VI , Vc-ould orr?>.nii^e 
community groups for SIC and other social service agency field 
workers. 

The SIC should also work with specialized outreach workers 
offering tutorial assistance in the learning of basic job related 
English, These persons, being specialists, would require more 
education, including special training in the techniques of , 
tutoring. Groups would gather in homes and be taught not^ only 
basic job related English, but also given assistance in filling 



out forras, such as social security, Income tax, and life 
Insurance, as v/ell as Instruction In driver's training leading 
to the learner's permit required by most states, as well as 
other skills needed for day to day living. Consumer Information 
and job skills could also be taught In this manner. Some of 
these needs could be taught by the regular SIC workers nlso. 
Indications are that this approach to adult migrant farmworlcer 
education would be preferrable to the formal classroom, , 
whether it be in a junior college or local school. The Inertia 
of the individual, as well as his fear cf the institution , 
limits use of formal educational facilities and offerings. 
Coordination with existing educational institutions should be 
explored to implement these servicf=3. 

The Mid-Colurbia Library System, Kennev/lck, V/ashingtcr. , 
y.rst Weva 5^.*quette, Director, has implemented a tutorial 
program of the type described under the federal "Right To R-ad" 
program with success, Richard and Kartha Lundberg have, for 
the past year, driven a small caraper full of tutorial :u'A 
inf or/T^ational materials, many of which th^rjy def?igned themselves 
to meet local needs, to homes and cam.ps, where they h^ve gathered, 
on a weekly schedule, groups of four to ten persons. Rick 
takes the men; Martha takes the women. The classes are very 
informal and relaxed. They report continuing encourager^ent 
to assure attendance is required, however. Cider people, 
especially, are afraid that . they can no longer learn, Sometlm-es 
it becomes necessary to have separate clas^?es for them, 
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Tutorial aides maintain interest durin? the week between visits 

checking on progress and encouraging individual effort. One 

of the side benefits of these adult tutorial sessions has been 

that the child is niore likely to strive to improve himself as 

18 

his parents are also striving* 

Both the Lundborv;::s and Mrs, Bequette report that a flaw 
in their Innovative program has been the lack of follow up r-js 
the migrant moves on or returns to Texas, A program of this 
nature should be offered in every community by the SIC or In 
cooperation vrith local schools. Alternatively, as V.rs. Bequette 
proposes, a tutor should join the extended family or neighbor- 
hood group ai)i tra^^el with it from Texas through the irAfrrant 
stream* 

An (;n-20*n7; series of training pro^r^^ms are rooutred for 
library arlministrators and their staffs. Those sessior.'^ Would 
be inforoAe,! opportunities for the SIC ctnff and f&rmv'orKor 
council to get acqusiintecl with the librarians and library stciffs 
and to begt.n the slow process of chanei^-£ images, prejudices, 
and Ideas,. Led by a person trained in community relations, 
sessions v;ould concentrate on assisting the librarian ta 
understand the needs of the farr.workt?r Distant and his probl^'^ms, 
A irnijbr effort would be made in each corimnnity to break through 
the barriers that separate the Anglo and the minority person. 

Way 3 would also be explored to make the library' unit more 
att•>^^.ctl vo to the minority person. Though, as stated prevlo'-:sl.y , 
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slsni: and posters are not sufficient, thoy do help the rrAnor^.t}' 
person feel that the library or branch is his, as well as the 
Angloo. Virtually every rural library visited lacked prorslnent 
sl^ns an:^ r^lsplays aimed at maklns the IviXican American feel 
at home in the library. No prominent sipjns in Spanish vjere 

The library system or network would need to be aware of 
the inf ormration needs of the SIC. Go'^^ernnient docunents, 
espaclally, would have to be monitored. The SIC ideally should 
be coordinated both within the state and across state lines to 
insure a continuing pattern of ser^-^ice, A nevr role would be 
estsMished for the State T MnvRry In Insuring a free flew of 
Information betv.-eer: SICs and the n^aLntenance of ^ hlg;: l^.^vsl 
of service ty c-'^ch cent^-^r. In so far as fariv\>«'orker rii^^^mntz 
L\re intra- and inter-stT^.to travellers, the State Llbr?.ry should 
atte!r:pt to pquallr-i acce?r-:, not only to the SICs, but tc ro '^^r 
library service. The least barrier to a-^rvVce discourages this 
^^roup from use of this al*en instl tutlc":. A ste^te library 
consi\ltant should be assic^nf-d V-he task of developing SICs in 
cooper^^tion ;^lth local libraries and ^jy^Jten^s, 

Should the SIC be in a library buildin^^, ^nobile un^. t or 
co^npletely separated? Since the success of the center depends 
upon the outreach worker, a desk in the community library' or branch 
should \je adequate; however, the workers should be free of all 
In-library t^^^.sks. Mobile units should be utilised in areas 




of rnigrant concentration Isolated froa connTiUnlty libraries. 
The mobile SIC nust have a regular schedule hut would rie- 
eniphasi?!e the circulation of books. 

A more traditional library role which should be stressed 
by the library and be closely coordinated with the SIC and 
farm;;crker connc;! Is the presentation of cultural pros'rar.s* 
Kany libraries celebrate Cinco de Kayo and other T^exican 
holidays and Nartin Luther Kin^^^'s birthday. Book displays, 
flliES, and speakers should be sent to the niigrant areas # Farm- 
worker migrants, through the library, in cooperation with 
Mexican-Arnerlcan organizations and other ethnic groups, should 
be encoviraged to becoT^e involved in the celebrations, to 
listen to the speakers > to listen to records, to see I'ilris 9.nc\ 
live perf orffiarces , to perforn tbeinselve*-^ , arid to a57slst acti^'ely 
in planning. 3y co-spcnsorlng cultur^il events of inportance 
to the L>ernso>i'^.l and TLgrr^nt f firrnworlcer cor.munl ty , the library 
director an.1 staff will develop a rt^put^ition of concern and 
Interest, vrhich will strengthen the 3TC. They nurt be ^,ware 
and concerned and extend that image to Lhc comr.unity, 

Martha Cotera, librarian, Crystal City, Texa5-^ Library, 
exemplifies the orientation and attitude thg t, . hopefully , will 
extend to other small* tov;n I'brarian^; and their libraries as 
the reorientation process proceeds. She has established four 
priorities for her library: 

A» Recreation and life, enjoyrtient. 
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Survival tool - or the information activist role which 
Is discussed under the term SIC. The library has only two paid 
"stafff but ever twenty regular volunt^ers^ Staff and volunteers 
are required to spend fifty percent of their library time 
working in other community services. The staff spends much 
time in act've information distribution, such ^aS: Jcnowing when 
food stamps will be available. Krs. Cotera, at the time of 
the intervlewi was serving one half of her time at the mental 
health center as an aide, as that was where help was needed. 

C, Total information center for community leadership and 
community developers, 

D. The recorder and keeper, or depositor of the culture 
and hlstoi^y of the total community. 

She stresses that the library is the only apjoncy in the 
com;fiunlty with total access to city and county government, tJie 
priest, and other community people. 

Her staff records not only its successes but also its 
failure to meet a need. She follov/s up. If a person has no 
phone, the staff or a volunteer will deliver InfornEition in 
person. Cf course, goals have not been met after one year, 
but the dedication and effort is belns put forth. The spirit 
Is evident, and community response is positive. ■'"^ 




Chapter VI. STTpvtvaI. ITTFCPrATICN C^NT^R ; A NCD^-^L FCR A 

ccui:ty libmy. 



The SIC requires a Parraworlcer Advisory Council, and a 
staff consisting of a Librarian/Conmuni ty Inforamtion Researcher, 
f ieldworkcrs and comT.unlty aides. The experience and training, 
as well as the rr-^sponsibilltU's of the staff, v/ill be outllr.ed 
in this chapter. 

I, Farmworker Advisory Council. 

A. Representatives of groups and interested Individuals 
from target areas would guide SIC activities , by meeting 
regularly with the project director and staff. 

B. The Council would make both recomniendations on community 
informaticn ner::ds and present feedbacJc on the staff's 
effectiveness in servin.5 the community. 

C. Council members would receive formal training \n survival 
Information and its dissejminatlon* Members voould be 
ej>courag6d to Work closely with the staff ir "the commy^l ty^ 

II. Staff of the SIC. 

A. Librarian/Corr.tnuir:! ty Inf ornv^:} tlcn Heseacher. 
1« Experience and trainlns- 

a. College graduate trained In both la^formatlon 
research and eommunlly deVf-Topment . MLS w?th 
experlonce in communl tjj^ development possible-. 

b. Knowledge of crcvernirer>t structure and cptvraticns. 
C. Preferably bl-llng-a^il in Spanish. 

2. Responsihlilites. 

a. Supervise fieldworkers and conniunity aides. 

b. Do necessary research to meet deterrriined . needs 
for infornatlon, as well as coinmuni tc/ originated 
requests. 
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c. Coordinate vrith the advisory council, connunity 
social ser\^ice a-;-encles, as well as . the reference 
and other departments of the library. 

B. Fleldworkers - one for each target area, 

!• Baclcsround, 

a. Junior college graduate and/or have shown 
cominuni ty leadership* 

b. FarLWorJcer migrant experience. 

c. Bi-linjual In Spanish (if required for, assigned 
target area.) ^ 

2. Tralnins. 

a. To be oriented to social services available in the 
area through on-i^oir:,^ training sessions in cooperation 
vrith other social service af!;encies. 

b. As necessary, work u-p to fifty percent in other 

• social service aperxlv. s to become well acquainted 
with their services and staffs. 

c. Be trained by the librfjry reference staff in usg 
of basic library reference tools. 

d. 3e orientate.-l to govt3rn:nental structure and 
operations. 

3. Responsiblilites. 

a. Be acquainted with the problems and Inf orr?.?^ tlon 
needs of the fariiiworl^er.. 

b. Assist In reorient! n/r branch librarians to better 
serve the fax^inworker* s information needs. 

c. Refer probleias to social service agencies and do 
follow up. 

d. In cooperation with outreach workers of other 
social service agencies, disseminate parent and 
consumer education, assist in filling out forms, 
supply translation services, and basic survival 
English instruction. 

e. Coordinate with con;nuni ty aides and supply needed 
resources to them and to the neighborhood meetin^^s. 



Comrnunity aides: Tv:o or more half-time in each target area, 

1, Background, 

a, Target area resident, 

b, Comrnunlty leadership or proven concern with 
comniunlty probleics* 

c, Experience as seasonal or migrant famv^orker. 

d, Bi-lingual In Spanish (if required in target area*) 

2, Training, 

a. Be oriented to existing social services and govern- 
mental structure and operation thereof, 

b. Be trained to organise ncil ghborhood groups, 
3* Hesponslblllties. 

a. Be aware of community concerns and need for infor- 
mation, 

b. Transmit need for inforn;ation to the SIC ar:d the 
answer to the group or individual, 

c, Cr^aniiTt? nei«:hborhood groups around a conrxn con- 
c-^rn and brine* in relevr^nt ptvrsoris to discuss 

. or assist ^roup.in meeting needs for infornat-l or. 
and/or ac':ior., 

d, Orlen^t 3TC ^t/^ST to the conrr.unity and the community 
to the SIC staff, 

CoorVJimition with other social servlcs agencies, 

Socail service agencies would designate liaison persons 
in their agencies to woric with, the SIC on request. 

Regular meetings of representatives of SIC^ the Advisory 
Council and social service agencies to discuss areas of 
conimon concern ani to seek means to establish needed but 
lacking con^munity services, 

Cormunity aides would be paid Jointly by the library and 
coni.7«unlty social service agencies. on an agreed upon 
basis as they are co?nnunity workers and not library repre- 
sent^jtives. They would function as community contacts for 
social services agencies, including the library. 
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Chapter VII. SVAIUATIC:: OF A SURVIVAL irFC?MATIC!: CE:?TEH . 



To Insure continuation and grot^th of the center, objective 
criteria must be established to measure a SIC's Imput on its 
comiunltyt Irrput must be .-measured on the staff level, on the 
^»af??s of far.T.worker counri'^ in'-olvement , ^.nrl on the effectiveness 
of the coordination betv/een social service agencies and the 
library. 

I# The developnient of- awareness and a concurr r-n tly increq^Jl >ir; 

demand for information within the conirnunit.y Is a primary goal. 

A. Community aides should or,o;ani;':e an increasini^ number of 
nel 2*^'^^rhG0d ff;roups around a variety of ?i.re£'-.s of concern. 

B. The fleldworkers should invo?uve an i r.crr^r.cl.ns variety of 
resources , printed, audio-vlsudl , and people to meet 
comKUn'ty demands for information and, services* 

C. libraries, branch and central, v^ell As other social 
service agencies * should receive increasing >iu^b-:?rs cf 
requeiits for inf ern*=^ tion and a.ssi s "".arice fron thf: tar^^et 
community . 

D. Increasing communicat !lon should de^relop between the 
domlr.ctnt An^lo society ?m'l the far-avorker n^lnority as 
community resources are Incr^^aslnrly used. 

II, Duplication of social servlcn.^ ;:Kould decrease as 
s;o?ial service outreach workers in cooperation with the 

SIC staff deliver coordinated informatian and social service?; 
to the target r.cin:r.unlties • New inf err- 11 on so\:rc'-:: .f; ard 
services should develop as gap:! are discovered, 

III, Staff effectiveness must be measured in direct ratio to 
its beins freed of traditional in-library responsibilities. 
It must be free to dissemin-^te inf or/nation , develop reforral 
netv:orl:s, and institute, in cooperation with other social 
service outreach worlters, neip^hhoi^hood crroup trainln.j:; 
sessions and inf orr^ational presentations. 

IW Recornendatl ons made by the farnworker ccureil and/or by 

the staff Ti.ust be IrnpleT.ented directly or in,n:odifled form. 
Lack of implementation will result Ir. the loss of rornr-iunlty 
support, the dissolving of the farmworhrer advisory council 
Add the ultimate dlslntegratiow ef tine SIC, • 



(/to) 



Chapter vm. in BHI?:F 31T:'!A^Y > . . 

The SIC concept as implemented will change the library and 
especially the librarian's role In the rural coraniunlty from 
passive Information and book check out to active information 
and assistance. The library is an educational and social service 
agen&y and should coordinate with other such es^nclas and groups,' 
The SIC :iill assist in this process. 
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Appendix 1 . PRCPCSSP BUD3I:T FOR A CCUIITY WIDE SIC PRCJECT , 

This budget assumes three target areas^of approximate even 
sire and a total population of twenty thousand seasonal and 
migrant farmworkers. 

1. Llbr«=irlan/Conr.runlty Information Researcher?- "^1^^, OPf} 

2. Three f leld A^orlrers (one per target area) 2^,00(3 

3. Six half-tinie cornnunlty aides (tv:o per 

target area)tt .19f000 

Materials and supplies . Including the cost of 

printing flyers and pamphlets e... 10,000 

5. One delivery type vehicle equipped with 

storage shelves, at 390 per month on a lease... 1,100 

6. Vehicle luaintance includlnsr gas and 611 at 
seven cents per mile - assume 1,000 miles 

travel per month 900 

; Total 69,000 



^Salaries Include a 15^ benefit paclcage for full time employees, 

**Other social service agencies will be invited to share the salary 
costs of the community aides, as they will work with all cooperating 
agencies, and not exclusively with the library. 



INTb:RVl£);S 



?:eva Bequette, Dlr^c'^or, Ml<J-Colunibi a Library System, 
Kennewicic, Washin.^ ton. April 6, r.ay 31, 1973. 

GulTlernio V. Castenada, Director, Parent and Child Center 
(FCC) G^3r:dvl^?'A^ :;?.snl r.- ton . Muy 1973.* 

Christy Cocmes, State T.lbr'-^ry Consultant, Washln^^ton 
State I.lbrary, ClyrT:pia, V/ashin/^ton, April 5f* 
July 16, 1973. 

Eddie E^pers'ia, Training Director, United Farmworkers 

Family Health Center, Toppenlsh, Viashington. Kay 22, 
1973.* 

"^eorc^e Finch, United Farrav/or leers Service Center, Topponish, 
'Washington. Kay 22, 1973. 

Lloy^-' M. Gabriel, Director, Center for the Study of Migrant 
9.f\d Indian Education, Toppenlsh^ Washington. Mair 22, 
1973. 

Ricardo Garcia, Executive Secretary, Washlngtor. State 

Mexl c^an^^American CoTncnission , Toppenlsh, Vfashlngton. 
' May 29, 1973.^ 

Raudal Loper. , Deputy Director, Northwest Rural Cpportu/)1 1 } es 
(NRO), Pasco, W.-^shington. M^y 31f 1973. 

nichard and M^^^rtha lundbers. Tutors, "Right to Read" 
Project, J1*jd-Columbia Lilrrary System, Kennewlck, 
Washington. April 6, Nlay 29, Jr^ne 1, 1973.* 

Marty Martinez:-, pirector, Int^ir-Agency T^-^H Force for 

Agricultural V/orkers, Clympir., Va3hin^^tcn. July 1/^^, 
1973. 

Bill Nicassio, United Fariavrorkers Service Center, 
Toppenlsh, Washlnfrton. Kay 22, 1973.*' 



■^'Intervievos starred(^) have been taped on c-issetlcs v;hich aro 
available from the researcher. 
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Maria Luisa Pacheco, assistant In charge of nlgrant 

boolcmoblle project, Kld-Colunbla Library System, 
Kennewlc!:, Washington. Kay 31, 1973. 

Stephen Ridlon, Xertla Specialist, Center for the Study of 
Klgrant and Indian Education, Toppenish, Washlnsrton* 
r-:ay 22, 1973. 

June Thurston, Director, Yaklna Valley Regional Library 
Systera, Y^Iclna, v:ashln^ton. Kay 25,'^1973t 

Tomas VlllanTieva, Director and founder, United F-^rrriWorker 

Co-operative and Service Center, Toppenish, Washington. 
Kay 29, 1973. 

FarmworUer mlsrant Interviews: 

Del Nonte Farm Labor Camps - Yalcina Valley. Kay 20-, 1973* 

Raul Segura, Kary Felin, Karia Vlllareal, Felisa Zoi:ei:^ 
Benllde Diaz:, Karia Rivera. 

In the vicinity of Pasco, Washington. Kay 29, 1973, 
Josephine Galvan, ^^'alentlne Cnr^tillo^ Lcon'^da 
Castillo, ^ulllerr-.o Ch'?-ve:i, ArnoTdo Dn Ler.n, Dolores 
C^rdena3, Gregorla rTi:?ll«:-n, Roin^?. Cardorca, Ntnfa 
Benavidas . 



Oregon 



David Aguilar, Dlr^'-ctor, Centro CKtcano Cultural, ''lervals, 
Oregon, t^ay IB, Septeml)er 10, 1973."^ 

Dorothy Albers , Program Director, r:i rrant-Inr! ian Coalition, 
Hood Klver, Oregon. J'uly 17i 1973.^ 

V;ilina 2. Brovm, County Lihrnrian, Mslheur County 
Library, Ontario, Oregon. July Ifi, 1973. 

Puby Frlesen, As5ist^^.n*; State Librarl^^n, Cale^n Public 
Llbr=r>ry, Salem, Orejjron. Hay i7f 1973. 

Phyllis Dc-ilton, library Con-^ultant to Council of Govern- 
ments. SQcraxen^c, California. September P, 10, 1973- 

Webb and Helen Iialliday, retired ctrower and wife, Parkdale, 
Oregon. July 17, 1973.* 

Krs. Dale Heynes, Instructor, English as a Second Langua>;e 
(23L), Treasure Valley Crmnunlty College, Ontario, 
Orep;on. July IR, 1973. • 



Janetta Koff , Branch Librarian, Hood River County Library, 
Parkdale, Oregon. July 17, 1973* 

Pearl E. Kosta, Director, V/oodburn Public Library, 
Woodburn, Gregon. ?:ay IB, 1973.* 

Sunny I'ontes, Student Services Director, Kount Angel 

College, Kount Angel, Oregon. September 10, 1973. 

JlE r:ontoya, Director, Chicano, Indian Study Center of 
Cr-r^gon (CISCO), "onr.outh, Cro^on. Kay 17, 1973. 

Elolse Ebert, State Librarian, Oregon State Library, 
Salem, Oregon. September 11, 1973. 

Lanetta K. Kueller, Director, Parkdale Child Development 
Center, Parkdale, Oregon. July 17, 1973.* 

Nell R. Higgs, Consultant, Library Development Division, 

Oregon State Library, Salem, Oregon. September 11, 1973. 

Jose A. Hodrlquej^ , Assistant Director, Valley Migrant 

League ("TKI ) , 3ale;n, Orc;;on. September 11, 1973.* 

Armando Sandoval, Vocational R^^habil itation Councelcr-, 
Nyasa Service Center, Oregon DepertiYtent of Human 
Resource, Myssn, Oregon. July 18, 1973.* 

Helta Sawy^jr.s, Director, Migrant-Indian Coalition, 
Hood River, Oregon. J\sly 1?, 1973.* 

Irv Sr.it.h, Assistant Director, Wyssa Service Center, 

Oregon Departrrent of Kumen Resource, Kyss<^, Oregon, 
July IB, 1973.* 

Norma Urry, Librarian, Nyssa, Crei:;or:. July IB, 1973. 

daho 

H. Lo Larson, Asslst^int State Librarian, Idaho State Library, 
Boise, Idaho. September 1?, 1973.* 

Hector De Leon, Deputy Director, Id'iho Klgrant Council,' 
Boise, Idaho. September 12, T973.* 

H. K. Killer, State Librarian, Idaho State Library, Eoise, 
Idaho. September 12, 1973.* 



California , 

Laura Alredge, Librarian, Kexican A-"erlcan Project, San 
Diego County Free Library, San Dlogo, California. 
Kay 7, 1973. 

Jose Alva, Associated Director-Recruiter, Kl5!;h School 

Equivalency Program (H-H-?), University of the Pacific 
(UCP), Stockton, California. June 19, 1973. 

Henry Anderson, Chalrm^r) of nov/ defunct Citize.n.s for Farr; 
Labor, Berkeley, California, February 2, 1973^ 

Lupe Avena, Talent Search Director, Trabajadores Adelentes, 
Gllroy, California. Kay 21, 1973.* 

Ciprlano Chavej^, Outreach worker, Vlsalla Kental Health 
Services, Vlsalia, California. July 25. 1973.* 

Jerry Coash, VISTA Coordinator, Self-?Ielp Enterprises, 
Inc., Vlsalia, California. Several intervlev/s. 

Nellie Fernandez, Cutreacb Proje^ct Director and Branch 

Librarian, Onion City gr-^nch Il^?;^..ry, AliJrrteda C'run'-y 
Free Library, Union City, CaJif ornia* July 23, 19?:*--^* 

Ernesto Galsrza, S^n Jose., California^. Speech recorded at 
ALA - L3ts Ve^gas. June 25, 

D^vid Guttenan, project Director, que Se.ra- Project , Serr^ 

Library System, Ban Diego, Ca^JLIfornia. }\a^y ^-9. 1973*^ 

NiKe Hernandes, Cb^lrnian, Advisory Com^mlttee, Ala/rieda County 
Free Librdtry Outreach Project, Urti on Cifcy, Cali£ornX^. 
July Z3, 1^73*^ 

June HymSf gr^nch LSbrgLriat^rj, GMroy J^rmch Libra-J^y, Santgt- 
Cld-rR CoMnty p^cee Llbr&rjf , Gilrq/ , Calif am Ja-. J^dy ^J., 
1973. 

Yogi Jacq^ues, Outreach WorK^r, Visa llgu Men -fel Ke^lth Services, 
VisaliesL, Calif orntau July 25, 197Jo^ 

Elizabeth Katz, Librarian, at times f ay>ntf or Ker migrant, 
Ssin Francisco, Caiifornia. Way 3, 1973*^ 

RuthKohan, Children's Librarian, 011re?y Branch* Library , 
Santa. Clara County Free Library, Gllroy, California. 
May 21, 1973^ 



Ernesto Loredc, Farm labor Secretary, Araerlcan Frienrls 

Service Conimlttee, Farriersvllle , California. T-'ay 1, 
1973.* 

Lois C. Ha^ee, County Librarian, Kerr. County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, California. July 26, 1973. 

Gulllerno Martinej!, Education Director, Proiects del 
Canipeslno, Fresno, California. July 25, 1973.* 

Marcos Martinet., Outreach worker, Stanislaus County Free 
Library, Modesto, Califorriia. Various interviews.* 

Richard ''artlnez, Director, Projecto del Cfl.inDesino, Fresno, 
California. July 25, 1973.* 

Laura Kendoza, Cutreach v/orker, "'''Isalia Kental Health 
Services, Vlsalla, California, July 25, 1973-* 

Lucy Mendoza, United Farnvjorkers of ATierica, AFL-GIO, 

member, part of boycott team in Los Angeles, C^^iifomia. 
Earllicart, California (home). September 30, 1973. 

Raul NJeyreles. Froxr-Jin Mcwltor, Northern California 
Educational Project (KCEP), Fresno, California.. 
Jiily 25, 1973.* 

Ray and Barbara Ortiz, Boycott Organizers, United Farmworkers 
of America, AFL-CIO, Los Artgeles, Collforniu, 
November 28-29, 1972; September 29-30 • 1973.* 

Maria Perez, Outreach Worker, VJsalla Mental Health 
Services, Vtsalia, California. July 25, 1973.* 

Alice Re ijLley, Director, Fresno County ee Library, 
FresYio, California. Jvne 19i 1973. 

Eliaar Rlsco, Oniversidad de AtzUn. Fresno, California. 
July 25, 1973. 

Higue.1 E. Sala:iar II, Library Ccmultant to 3pe^e,rs of 
Spanish* Monterey 3ay Cooperative Library System, 
Salinas, California. May 10-11, 1973.* 

Lope^ Salvador, Enp;lish as a Second Languapre Instructor, 

Cpportunitios Industrialisation Center (CIC) , Gilroy, 
California. Kay 21, 1973. 
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Maria Sanchez, Korth County Chlcano Federation, San 
Diego, California. Vay 8, 1973.* 



Oscar V/. Jo Smaalders, Director, Stanislaus County 
Free Library, Kodesto, California, Various 
Interviews . 

Bill Venezuelos, Assistant, Que Sera Project, Serra 

Library System, San Dlecro, California, May 6-9, 
1973.* 

Edelea Williams, Outreach V/orker, Stanislaus County 

Free Library, Xodesto, California, Several interviews. 

Farmworker migrant interviews: 

Westley Farm Labor Camp, Stanislaus County, California. 
June 20, 1973. Carmen Penas, Victoria Esplrldlon, 
and Paula Kavarro. 

Texas . 

Katherlne Ard , Director, Field Services Division, Texas 
State Library, Austin, Texas. Tune 29, 1973- 

Dan GardeyjaSi Director, Migrant Health Referral Project, 
Austin, Te^as. Juwe 29, 1973. 

V[^rths(: Cotera, Director, Crystal City Public Library, 
Crystal City, Texas. July 3f T-973. 

Yolanda Cuesta, Director, Bl-blistr^a del Barrio, El Paso, 
Texas.. SeptemlDer 9i 197^^.. 

David Ojeda, Director-. Human Pevelopwent Prj^ran, Texas 
Migrant Council, Laredo, Texas. July 2, 1973. 

Al Ramirez, Migrant Education, Texas Education A;<;ericy, 
Edlnburg, Texas. June JJO, 1973. 

Oscar Vlllareal, Director, Texas Nigrsnt Council, Laredo, 
Texas. July 2, 1972. 

Roineo Vlllareal, Director, Adult Education ?roi;ra!:3, 
Associated City-County Economic Development- 
Corporation of Hidalgo County, Edinburvt, Texas. 
June 30, 1973.. 

. Florida . 

Samuel F. Korrlson, Dlrec^.or, Frostproof Living-learning 
Library Center, Frostproof, Florida. June I'l-, I973. 
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Anorico.n Friends S.3rvlce Committee. Farm Labor Project, 
160 No. 15th St. Fhlladslphla, Pa., 19102. Phil 
Biiskirk, June 11, 1973. 

East Coast .".igrant Health rro;;oct, I325 ^:as^achusc-tt£; Ave, 
V.'ashlnstor., D. C, 2OOO5. Sister Cec ilia Abhold , 
Adrninistrator. June ]?, 1973.. 

Mifiran-tr Legal Actlcr. Pyogrgun, Inc., 1910 K St., N. vj., 

V/ashiniston , n. C, 2C006. Fatty Trasque::, lawyer, 
June 8, 1973. 

National Conmittee on the Education of Klgrant Children, 

ll^S East 32nd St., N. Y., 10016. Cassandra Stocl:bur~;er, 
Director. Interview In Fresno, California. Cctober 5i 
1973. 

National Council of Churches. I'lsrrant Services, ^(•75 . 
Riverside Drive, New York, F. Y., 10027. Jean 
Powers, Director. J\mf^. 5. ^973. 

Hational FarfliWork€rs Ministry, 1^31 W. Olj'mpic Blvd., LOr: 
A«gele&, Calif orrxia, 9<501^. Rev. V^yne C. rtartmire-, 
Director. Interview by phone., November 29, 1972. 

United FarnfiitorKers of America, AFL-CJO, p.C. Fox 62, 
Keene, Californiat 93531. Mike Fox, l«i:';yer. 
Washin-^ton, D. C. June 8, 1973. Dolores l^uerta, 
Vice Fresldeyjt. Nev York City, Y. June 6, 1973. 
Barbara Pruett, Librarian, Informaton Center, la. Paz, 
Kcene, California. J\ily 25-27, October 14, 1973. 

U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, Migrant Division 
(transferred July 1, 1973 t'o Department cf Labor) 
High School Equivalency Program (HEP). Davi<J hmndor\, 
June 13, 1973. 

U.S. Office of Child pevelopnient . Home Start, Washinj^ton, 
D. C. Arlene Ryan. June 13 • 1973. 

. Migrant and Indian Head start, 

Washington, D. C Hajik Aguire, June 13, 1973. - 

U.S.. Office of Education. Bureau of E^lementary and 

Secondary Education, Washington, D. C. L'la Shapiro. 
June 13, 1973. 

. Bureau of Libraries and Learning 

Resources, WaSloingtOYi, D. C. Pawline Winnick, 
June 12, 13, 1973. 



FCOTKCTSS 



1. Hardle, Robert, "The Library's Public Relations v;ith 

the Klcrratory V/orker»" California Library Association, 
Bulletin , June, 19^^[). Vol. I, No. ^. p. 152. 

2. Pbld, p. 152. 

3. Ibid. p. 157. 

4. Ibid. p. 15?. 

5. U.S. Comptroller General, "Report to Con/jress: Impact 

of Federal Programs to Improve Living Conditions of 
Migrants and Other Seasonal Farmviorkers , February, 1973* '* 
WashlnP5ton, D. C. U.S.. General AccountlnF; Office,. 1973^ 
p. 15-17. 

6. Ibid. p. 21. 

7. ToTTias Villanueva, Dlroctor and found er, United Farni\*Jorl:er 

Cooperative and Service Center, Toppenish, V/ashingtom . 
Kay 25, 1973. 

8. GuillerTTO V, Cactenad^, Director, Parent and Child Cen*:er 

(FCC), Gr^^ndvlt^w, v)a5hin?:ton, Kay , 1973. 

9. crnsslo CQl'^rzB. Speech brjfr^-e HZFCHXA , Association of 

Spanish Speali'.n^c Li'i^rariano' , AIA - Las '.'e.^as. Jnn^i Sfi 
1973. Cassette tape of reriarks available. 

10. Pearl F. . rCosta, D'^^^^-Ctor, wood burn Public Library, 

Woodburn, Orerron, placed a collection in the lO^-'-'^rby 
"Centro Chlcano Cultural.'* P^rt of the local r.!^tchin«*^ 
func\s v?t=:re supplied by the Center • Unfortunately ^n 
July, 1973 the Cenr.er "^Ui'nr-d. Interview ray IP-, 1973. 
Interview Kith Davi.'^ Asullar, Director, Cer.tro Chlcano 
Cultural, Gervais, Oregon, Kay 18 arid Septenber 10, 1973» 

11. KUi? r.onthly Report, J^l^rant Legal Action Program, various 

Issues. Interview with repre.sentative of the California 
Department of rluman Resources. Rural Manpower Service. 
Kodesto, California, y.ay 15, 1973. 

12. Interv^lew, Romero Villareal, Director, Adult Ediication 

Fros'J^a-'^i Associated City-County Sconomic Development 
Corporation of Hidalgo County, Edjnburg, Texas. June 30, 
1973. 
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13i U.S. Ccmptron.er General, op. clt, p. 2^, 

1^. David Cjeiia, Director of HuTian Development Pro^^ran, 
7£^p^-.> Migrant Council, Laredo, Texas. July 2, 1973- 

15. Sddle 2sperza, Training Directorj United Farmworkers 

Family Health Center, Toppenlsh, Washington. May 22, 
1973. 

16. Joan Peters, one of three students who surveyed library 

s^trvlces to fsrwv/orKer n-)<r^rar\ts in S^^^ril-Sla^iS C :ur. 
in May, 1973 fleldwork for 5^ c:^^s.^ In the School 
of Librarlanshlp, Berkeley ^ , Calif ornla, , Fay Blaise, 
instructor r writes in her report that when referral 
service was mentioned residents "tended to think only 
in terms of goinr^ to the hurse y^ho is stationed In 
a building In the cainp ..." Foters, Joan. Library 
Services to Kigrants in Stanislaus County, California. 
Typed report, Juno, 1973- 

17. Irv Smith, Assistant Director, {fyssa Service Cent'^r, 

Oregor Department uf Human ResovrceSf >/yssa, Crt?'jon. 

July 18, 1973. > , ; . 

1?. l^lch^rd and tflartbs^ Lund berg, Tulr*:>r$, "I^ight to Read" 
Project, Mld-ColTimbi^ Library System, Kenneioick, 
VJashin.;;ton. April 6, May 29, June 1, 1973- l^^<i 

Nev^a^ Bequette, Director, Mid-Colvmbla Literary System, 
Ken/Bewick, WrfSb/ngtcn. April 6, Wa^y 31i 1>'73. 

IS, WartWa Co^eret, l; 1:>rarlfiirv, Crystal Cit:,' r^Vtlc Library, 
::r}tst&i City, Tc^^. J^ly/J' ^-973. 



I found the following depositories most useful In uncoverln;? 
written materials on the migrant and seasonal farmworker j 

1. Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). 
Clearinghouse on Rur;?.] Education and Small Schools (CRESS) 
New Kexlco State Unl^'erslty 

Las Crucesi, M, K. . B8001 

It has contributed greatly to the general ERj ; abstracts 
which are deposited In mlcrofL^-che at major universities and 
colleges. ERIC also has an extensive cumulative index to its 
abstracts. ERIC CRESS has also Issued several bibliographies on 
Migrant Education in its broadest sense including reports of the 
Migrant Ministry, research reports on all aspects of the migrant. 
ERIC CRESS also has on file miscellaneous publications , which are 
not listed , in ERIC abstracts. 

2. University of California, Berkeley. Institute of Governmental 
Studies. LLbmry. 

Extensive depository of California, Oregon, and Washin^rton 

docuL^ents, and periodical articles on the migrant and seasonal 

farmworker. Excellent subject card indeXt 

3. University of California, Berkeley. Glannini Foundatlcn of 
Agricultural Economics. Library. 

Extensive holdings of reports, articles, etc. on the migrant 

and seasonal ff^rmworker. Excellent subject card index. 

^. University of California/ ^rlti^ley.. Library., 
Documents Department. 
Education and Psychology Library. 
Social Sciences Library. 

These are other U. C, Berkeley libraries which have some 
holdings on the subject. 

The Institute of Library Research f U. C. Berkeley assisted with 
a computer search of the ERIC files on library services to migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers. Nothing relevant was uncovered in four 
quarterly searches of the file. Reports that I found through manual 



searching were on the services of social agencies, and other 
governmental and non-governmental groups for the nlgrant and seasonal 
farmworkers. I found no interpretlvs studies or surveys of library 
services to migrant and seasonal farmworkers. When libraries are 
mentioned In passing the report mentions that the library distributed 
books In the camps, a very low priority service. 

I do not present a comprehensive bibliography, but rather offer 
a selective reading Hot cf books and reports I have found helpful 
In understanding the migrant and seasonal farmworker and his history. 
I also list selective government documents and other reports which I 
found useful In locating migrant: farmworkers and shedding light on 
their problems. 

GENERAL READING: 

1. A.morican Friends Service Committee. 

Child Labor in Aprriculture , Sumnier, 1970: A special 
report. Philadelphia, 1971« 

2. Coles, Robert. Kicrrants, Sharecrcpr)ers , ^Mountaineers • 
(Vol. II of Children of Crisis) Boston, Little, Brovm, 
1971. 

3# Galarza, Ernesto. Merchants of Labor.-. I'cNally and Loftin, 
196^. 

The history of the brt^cero program which terminated in 

196^. 3raceros were contract farm laborers brought in from rlexicc 

to work the farms,, displacing native-American labor. 

Galarza, Ernesto. Spiders in the House and Workers in the 
Field. Notre Dame, University of Notre Dame Press, 1970. 

The history of the attempt to organize Di Gorglo Fruit 

Corporation from 19^7 through I968. Focuses on the use of power 

by agri-business to break unionization. Current relevancy. 

5. london, Joan. So Shall Ye Reap* The Stcry of Cesar Chavez 
ana the ?arm Workers^ s Movement. New York, Thomas Crov;ell 
Co., 1970, 

Q A well written history of the farmworker movement. 
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6. •'Lecral and Legislative StruR^^le of the Farmworlcer, 

El Grlto , Vol. VI, V.o. 2, Winter, 1972-1973. 
Issue editor: Octavio !• Romano* Compiler: Salvador 
Enrique Alvarez. 

Based on El Kal crlado, UFWU Newspaper, outlines the struggle 

for fair working conditions by the farmworker, 

7. KcWllllams, Carey, North From Mexico, New York, Monthly 
Review, 1961, 

A history of farmworker mlcrratlon. Historical background, 

8. McWllllams, Carey. Factories in the Field, Santa Barbara, 
Peregrine Pub,, 1971 cl939. 

A history of agri-business and migratory farm labor In Calif, 

9. Steinbeck, .John. . Grapes of Wrath , New York, Viking Press, 
1937. 

10. Steinbeck, John. Of mice and men . New York, Viking Press, 
1937. 

Two great novels concerning the migrant farmvjcrker in California. 
Great historical interest. 

11, T?tylor, Ronald 3* Sweatshops' In the^ Sum . Boston, ?5Gn.con 
Press, 1973* 

A searing expose cf the. cuvrentr exploitation of children of 
farm workers. 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF MIOPJVIJTS MATICMALLY, 

1. U.5, Pepg^rtnent cf Agriculture, Economic Research Serivce, 
The Hired A^ork Force cf 1971, a statistical report. 
(Agricultural Econc.-^ic Report, No. 222) Vashington , D, C, 
U.S, Govt, Print. Off,, 1972. 

latest available annual statistical survey of farm workers. 

Good national overview. 



DriECTCRIES OF KIGPANT PRCGR^KS AND SER^.^ICESi 

1. U.S, Office of EccnoTTilc Opportunity. Klgrant Division, 
OKO Programs for migrant and seasonal fnrn workers. 1972, 
Washington, D. C, Executlvo SysteriS Corporation, 

Executive Systers Corporation under contract Issues many 

O 

ERX^C reports as well as the above directory of Title IIIB Economic 



Cpportimlty Act Pro.lects. Its address Is: 

Executive Systems Corporation 
1750 K St., N.U. • Suite 300 
Washington, D, C. 20006 

2. National Migrant Information Clearinghouse, Juarez Lincoln 
Center, 3001 So, Congress, Austin, Texas, 7870if 

This clearinghouse Issues a variety of directories, as well as 

acting as a clearinghouse of Information for Title IIIB and other 

mlcrr3nt fp^rmworker. projects. Among the directories Issued to date 

are s 

Migrant Programs In Texas, January, 1973* 

Migrant Programs In California, April, 1973« 

Directory of Migrant Health Services In Selected States, May, 

1973. . 

The Juarez-Lincoln Center Is part of Antloch College, 

3# Migrant Health Referral Project, I503 Guadalupe, Austin, 
Texas, 7^^701, 

Co-issv«r of "Directory of tt}^grant Health Services in Selec te;! 
States, May, 1973." 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATTCMS SUPPCRTINa FARNV-CRKER KI3RANT3. 

1. National Coinraltee on the Education of Xlflirant Children 
145 East 32nd St., t:ew York, N. Y., IOOI6 

2. Klgrant Legal Action, 1820 Massachusetts Ave, N. V/,, 
Washington, D. C, 20036 

3« Araerlcan Friends Service Committee. Farm Labor Project, 
160 No. 15th St., Philadelphia, Fa,, 19102, 

4. Rural Housing Alllancer 13^6 Connecticut Ave,, M, W., 
Washington, D. C, 20036 

Supports programs such as Self-Help Housing Projects, 

5. United Farni Wor-cers of Arr^riCLi, AFL-CIC, Infornation • 
Center. P.O. Box 62, Keene Calif ornla , 93531-. . 
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The sources referred to are not all inclusive but are those 
that I used or contacted and found n^ost useful and helpful, 
Wash inp; ton , 

ConsT3ltlr^ Services Corporation, K1 rrant f-arnworlrers In 
The it^t^ of v;ashin :^0!-. Cf'flce of ::couvrr/ ' 
Opportunity by Consulting Services Corpora *.:lcn, 
Seattle, VJ^ashln^ston , 19^>^-19^7. 'i- volur;es. The 
DOst coniprehenslve study riade in any state of nif;rant 
farm labor and their needs, 

. Washin^rton, Department of Health, Public Health 

Statistics Section. I96P rVrra>:ts ; V/h£*re and Khenj 
geographical and toriporal distribution of Tnlrrrant 
acjrlcultural v:orirers and their fanilles in Wa3hlnp;l'.on . 
Clynpia?, V^ashir a;ton , 19^'7« Includes naps by nonth 
showiniT nigrant concentration, 

VJashlnston: Partial- list of state a.cr^=^nci€>^i which issue reports 
on farwvJorlcer Tug^ant?:, 

V*:).t^h^ n'gton, 3epar tr^(^.r>t of Health, Migrant He^alth Project* 

/.•ashinrrton, Ilupf^rlntendent Fubllc Instruction, 
{ "^ducatl orj pro5ra?:s for n2l£;rant childr^-n) 

Farn/Torker orranl i-raticns : 

United FarmworKers Ce^-operatlve nn^i Service Center ^ 

Toppenlsh, tfasWln^^tor, Thi.^' cr^;ani:^^J tlon In the 
YaKinia Valley Incluc^e?? a conSirn-^-r cooperative, a 
service center, le^ral sf^^rv^lce.? , and rr^dlCRl services. 
No relationship to the T;nl*-ed ^arrr.v;orher,t- "nlcn. 

Cre^on , 

Kartlne^, Frank, **Orbcron's Ch^canos ^ls:ht for ^;qualltv," 
Civil nic:hts Dl^rr:Pt > Winter, 19?2, ^p,17^2;'. 

Current, Tod, ,,,Ar.d mir^rant problens demand attention: 
Final report, o^-^p^:e:r.ber, 1959. Sale^n, Oretjon, 
Oregon State Bureau of Labor, 1959. 

Infante, Dr, Tvarlr Kartlne:!, **v;e tallied to the migrants 
Freli-!inavy rr-port, Salen, Crerton, Or^^ion St^te 
Bureau of Labor, 195^. Prellriinary report to :Co, 2, 
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Oregon. Task Force Report on Se^isonal 

Asrrlcultural T.ahor In Creqon. Salem, Oregon t 
19^9. 

Oregon, Interai^ency Conrnlttee on yi.f^ratory Tabor. 
Report 1955 » Heport 1966 . Salem, Crej;on. 

Oregon; Partial list of agencies which issue reports of farm- 
worker migrants. 

Ofecon. Bc^xrd of Health. Crerc^n M'J^T^nt Health rrojec*", 

Oregon. Employment Service. Rural Manpower Division. 

Oregon. Board of Education, Migrant Education Bureau. 

Farmworker organij^ations and organisations supporting farnworker . 
migrants . 

Valley T'i grant League. 51*53 Portland Road, Salem, Oregon. 

Migrant and Indian Coalition for Coordinated Child Care, 
Inc. Route 1, Box Tlcod River, Oregon, 97031, 

lAaho nif^rant Co^.uicil. Ul^ So, Pth 7.t. Boise, Tr^aho, 
Covers south and west Idaho 9nO M^xih^iur County, 
Cr-^'-Con* 

Chicane C:ntural Center. In care ofs ]fBl}e:/ T'lgrart le^,fzv-'4 
51.^3 Portlari:] ^oa-:!, Salon, Cre^on. 

Cal if ovnia . 

Parr.3s, Robert F. The California 1^1 grant Farn Ucr;:'^r, Hl = 
Family, and the ?iUTAl Ccrrnunlty. U.C. Davis, D^^y>nr*-- 
irent of Apr.] led gehnvorlal Sciences. Herort ::o. Rr-^, 
April, 19^7 • (Processed) 

California. Legis2at"jre . Asserrihly, Comrittco on 

Agrlculturf-2 . The California Farm Labor Force: A 
Profile. Sacramento, Csilifornla, State Print Inc: 
Office, 1S)69. 

Fujinoto, Tsao, comp, ''Is this the Dream?" Accounts of 
Fa rm^ work in California's A5;ricultural Valley, 1«;67, 
U.C. Davis, Department of Applied Behavorial Sciences, 
Preliminary Edition, 1968. 
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Conference on families who follow the crops, lst-5th. 1959- 
1967. Calif orni^t Oovornor's Advisory Connlttee on 
Children and Youth. Sacramento. (Processed) 

California: Partial list of agencies which issue reports on 
farmworker nl grants • 

California. Department of Hunan Resources.. Rural Kan- 
power Service. 

California. D'^par^-.^.ont c'' C:di:cation. Bure-:.u of Cor-rraril^^y 
and Ki^rant Services. 

Farmworker organisations, a partial list. 

Greater California Education Project. Fresno, Califorrila. 

Trabajadores Adelante, Inc. 383 First St., Gilroy, California, 
95020 

Self-Help Enterprises, 225 So. Bridge St., Vlsalla, 
California, 93277. 

Far« l,&))or Sricretary, A^merlcgn Friends Sei-^v^ce Cov'rHten, 
i^&D E. Front St., Fdrwj&r.-vllle, Callforr.la, 93223. 

Texas . 

Texas Migrant Council. ^22 C Zap&t?,, F,0.,Bo^' 642, 
l9Te4o, 7e.7^s, 78&^0. 

Associated City-County Frcnomlr r^eveloprif^nt Corporation 
HldalQO County (Conn^ml ty /4ctlc>n flgency) 311 So, 
Clo-neT, P.O. Box 1193, Ed^inburgh, Tt^x-s, 78539. 



I vfl to thanlc the f ollov;ln?g for their invaluable 

assistance in rrialcing this project possibles 

Council Cn library Resources. Cne Dupont Circle, }\ V;. 
Washin?:ton, D. C. 2OO36 

Fay Bl^'ve, Instructor, Univi^rsity of California, Ber!:oley 
and students Joan ?. Paters, Marie 2. 2ryan and 
Luci^n Cuweo of her research class Who surveyed llbr'"-ry 
flervices to f^r/pwcrKer r.;' grants in v^-toi/lis2^u5 
CuUnty , CsKLifornla, 



Perry u. Morrison, Professor, School of Librarianshii>, 
University of Creccon, rCHgene, and students Dolores 
Zegar and Mary Faust in his research class who 
surveyed library services to farinworicer nls^^^nts 
1:1 the Willamette Vn.l.ley of Crego.i. 

Ghlrley C. Coit, librarian, Cross-Cultural Gouthvijst 

Ethnic Study Center, Uni^ersl-y of Texas :^.t El P^so, 
El Paso, Toxas. 

iJacfe Dalton, Library Development Center, Columbia 
Uni>^^rslty. rJew York Cll:y, 1). Y. 

Charlevs gourne, Xr^stltute of Library Kesea^roh, UniVe^rslty 
of C9.lXfoTt\]^ , gerKeley. 

The et^ff of £riC-CRE5S, UhWersitjy of >Je^ Me\i.co» 
Cyuce3, New Mexico s-nd especially Be.ttji jtose D. 
£(Sos, Supervisor crf Acquisitions sM'ja Z)^/7lS W^rL^^- 

LBOTi^vA J. rtestiJhs, Co-diirector, and ^taff o? t/)e Aktioml 
Migrant lnfor/»9*ion Clearinghoase^, Jc/^r-ez-Moc^ln 
Center, Austin, Tex^as. 

IS^H!) fujiMotOi Departwent of Appliec) fiefisvcriarl Scie:x«s, 
University of Cs^liforni^, Dax>ic. 



The TBOst comprohenslve stu?? y of nil;;rant and seasonal 
farm labor to date was compiled over the years by the U.S. 
Senate. Committee on Labor and Public V/elfare. Subcornnl ttee 
Oil ri^ratory Labor. This subconrA ttee was not established in 
in the 93rd Congress. The latest corr.prehensive report of this 



U.S. Senate. Committee on Labor and Public Welfsre. 
Subcommittee on Ml'3:ratory Labor. Kiprrant and 
seasonal farmworker pov:erlessness : Hearings, 91st 
Coh^rress, 1st and 2nd sessions, 1970-1971. V/ashin^^ton , 
P. C. U.S. CJovernment Printin;? Office, 1971. 
Slp;ht parts. 
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